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alliance which has for its aim the hindrance to the slave 
trade, or to any Dther trade outlawed by the nation with 
which it is to be conducted, or for the regulation of such 
commercial interests as the preservation of game or the 
provision for the submission of - disputes to orderly and legal 
adjudication? 

Very respectfully, 

Alfbed C. Lane. 

"Alliance," as used in all writings on international law, 
carries with it an agreement to use armed forces against 
some particular power or against any power or powers with 
whom an ally may go to war. Thus alliances are military 
in nature. It is alliances thus defined against which Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, and the American statesmen since have 
been opposed. Of course the Universal Postal Union is not 
an alliance. — The Editoe. 



Hastings, England, December 8, 1922. 
My Deab Sie: I take this opportunity of expressing my 
own high appreciation of your publication, especially of 
recent issues, so full of instructive articles and valuable 
information, which are bound to exercise a most salutary 
influence on those who "have eyes to see and ears to hear." 
Though I receive quite a number of English and continental 
periodicals championing the same cause, your journal al- 
ways brings a fresh breath from across the ocean, some ne^j 
viewpoint, broad-minded and impartial, which it is good for 
us Europeans to learn, if not always to assimilate. 

Jaakoff Peelookee. 



Deutsche Fbiedensgeseiaschaft, Beblin. 

My Deae Sib: When we met in Vienna I told you how 
difficult is the pecuniary situation of the German Peace 
Society. Meanwhile things became much worse by the hor- 
rible depreciation of the mark. We make really heroical 
efforts to maintain our work by our own forces ; we have in- 
creased the obligatory contributions of the members to 120 
times as much as in the time before the war, and besides 
we have collected voluntary contributions of more than 
100,000 marks a year. But all this is not sufficient to keep 
up the mere existence of our Bureau. 

I made an appeal to the Carnegie Endowment for a yearly 
subvention of $1,000 for the Peace Society and $2,000 for 
our peace "Kartell" (the National Council of all German 
peace organizations) . I hope we will succeed, but the Exec- 
utive Committee at Washington will first hear the European 
Bureau. If at the end of all deliberations we succeed, there 
will pass a considerable time anyhow. In the meantime we 
have not the means to exist. 

The English Peace Society, without having been ap- 
proached by us, has accorded to us a subvention which was 
a good help for us. Now the idea comes to me that the 
American Peace Society might do something similar. If I 
am correctly informed, you receive from the Carnegie En- 
dowment a yearly 1 subvention of $15,000. One per cent of 
this subventioh would be sufficient to secure our existence 
for two or three months. For such a help we would be very 
thankful indeed. 

It will not be necessary for me to explain how important 
it is for the international movement that the organization 
in Germany does not break down during the present catas- 
trophe. 

If for some reason or other it should not be possible for 
your Society to comply with my request, it might not be 
impossible for you to find private individuals interested in 
the peace movement who are willing to lend us a helping 
hand. 

Permit me to anticipate the cordial thanks of our or- 
ganizations. 

Sincerely yours, 

L. Quidde. 



MR. RALSTON ON MR. STOWELL'S 
BOOK 

The Advocate of Peace has been favored by Mr. Jackson 
H. Ralston with the following careful study of the work on 
"Intervention in International Law," published recently by 
Mr. Ellery C. Stowell : 

In this volume Mr. Stowell has industriously and success- 
fully gathered data relative to many interventions which 
have taken place between nations, for purposes of redress, 
expiation, indemnity, security, or punishment, devoting 
much attention particularly to humanitarian intervention. 
In our point "of view and in the present chaotic state of 
what passes under the name of international law, the book 
has the value resultant upon industrious labor and judicious 
collection of instances. We cannot believe, however, that 
it is written upon the theory of international law which, 
with growing civilization among men, must be accepted, if 
sound reason and the highest ideals of justice are to prevail. 
The author accepts too readily, we conceive, the principle 
that might makes right, coupling this with the idea that 
that which has been done by nations, if repeated sufficiently 
often, makes law. Of course, as to things indifferent in 
themselves the practices of nations may make sound cus- 
toms, but the practice of the stronger to lay down rules of 
action for the weaker, which is almost universal in cases of 
intervention, is quite another matter. This distinction Mr. 
Stowell ignores, but may only be criticised for this to the 
same degree that other writers who feel that they are lay- 
ing down international law may be subjected to the same 
criticism. Our position in this respect may be elucidated by 
examining some extracts from Mr. Stowell's work. He says, 
for instance : 

"It sometimes happens that a weak or harassed govern- 
ment is unable or unwilling to compel its nationals to ob- 
serve international law. In such a situation the State whose 
nationals or whose interests are endangered may act directly 
to compel the observance of international law." 

If Mr. Stowell had simply said that in such cases States 
often use violence, he would have been more nearly correct, 
and if he had observed that nations only so act when they 
feel themselves to be very much stronger than the nation 
supposed to be in default, he would have made an observa- 
tion justified by the instances he cites. 

Mr. Stowell points out the difficulties which arise within 
a community when individuals seek revenge on their own 
account, and he finds that thereby the "avengers were con- 
stantly embroiling the community in order to gratify their 
more selfish lust for revenge." That an- infinitely greater 
and more intolerable evil exists when a nation becomes its 
own avenger, and that such action is in itself a violation of 
true international law, Mr. Stowell, we regret to say, does 
not appreciate. Particularly he regards a supposed loss of 
prestige as a justification for bloody intervention. Exactly 
why this should be true when similar actions are not justi- 
fied on the part of an individual in like case, or why the 
wholesale slaughter of men to restore prestige should be 
more virtuous than individual killing, does not appear. 

An illustration of the repetition of the old idea that su- 
perior force is its own law is furnished by Mr. Stowell when 
he says that in settlement of the Alabama claims the Amer- 
ican demand for indirect losses was not allowed, "but if 
war, instead of arbitration, had settled the controversy, 
there would have been no legal objection to the collection 
of the indirect losses, provided that the result of the re- 
course to arms had been sufficiently favorable to the United 
States." It was by virtue of a general principle of law, 
thoroughly recognized in England and in the United States, 
as between private individuals, that indirect losses were not 
allowed. In other words, they were not treated as either 
legal or right. A successful war, however, in Mr. Stowell's 
opinion, would have changed the legal situation and con- 
verted that which was originally illegal into legality. It 
cannot be admitted that anything which may properly be 
called law can be changed in its nature by a show of su- 
perior force, and so long as what passes as international 
law recognizes the contrary it will fail to be a science or 
worthy of respect. 
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Mr. Stowell finds that "when a State exacts redress for 
the injury to its prestige or interests, it protects society by 
making it certain to all who harbor evil designs that the 
transgressor will be brought to book." Inasmuch as such 
exaction of redress never takes place except the attacking 
nation be stronger than the supposed offending nation, Mr. 
Stowell's statement can only be true when the offender is 
the weaker. He leaves, therefore, the nation superior in 
power with full liberty to harbor evil designs without fear 
of being brought to book. But, after all, who is to deter- 
mine that the weaker nation has wrongfully affected the 
"prestige or interests" of the stronger? So long as the 
stronger nation alone settles this matter, there can be nei- 
ther law nor justice controlling the situation. The whole 
statement, therefore, amounts simply to an assertion that if 
the weaker nation does something that the stronger nation 
conceives prejudicial to it, the stronger nation can attack 
and inflict its own punishment. This may be true as a state- 
ment of fact, the fact being that the stronger nation is a 
law unto itself; but it is not a statement of anything that 
may be regarded as fundamental international law. 

Again illustrating his idea, Mr. Stowell states that "in 
view of the many instances in which bombardment and 
drastic measures have been employed, it is hard to deny 
that there is a presumption of legality in their favor." In 
other words, it would seem from Mr. Stowell's declaration 
that the more often, under circumstances of brutality, 
stronger nations have taken vengeance into their own hands, 
the more convincing the proof of their right to be judges in 
their own cause and to inflict death upon innocent people 
in nowise connected with the offense. It would seem that 
the multiplication of ciphers somehow creates a positive 
quantity. True international law cannot be so written. 

All we have said is not a discussion as to whether war 
is or is not proper or justifiable. It is simply to point out 
that law is one thing, and that the organized chaos (para- 
doxically speaking) called war is another and entirely dif- 
ferent thing. Confusion upon this point on the part of in- 
ternational law writers has made their teachings a mockery 
to the laymen, who will not regard international law seri- 
ously till a bill of divorcement has been signed between it 
and war in all its phases. The two do not belong in the 
same bed. 

In the present state of barbarism in international law, or 
pseudo-international law, the usefulness of Mr. Stowell's 
book and the occasion for its writing may not be denied. 



BOOK REVIEWS 

Die Weltbuhne, a weekly publication of Charlottenburg 
(Berlin), numbers for July 20, August 31, September 
28, October 12, and November 16, 1922. 

These numbers contain a controversy between Heinrich 
Kanner, of Vienna, some of whose writings have appeared 
in Advocate op Peace, and General Count Montgelas, for- 
merly of the German General Staff. 

The controversy grew out of an article by Dr. Kanner in 
the number for July 20, entitled "Dm UrUld des Weltkriegs" 
("The Original Plan of the World War"). 

In the first two volumes of the memoirs of Field Marshal 
Franz Conrad von Hoetzendorf, formerly chief of the Aus- 
trian General Staff, Dr. Kanner found six official and two 
private letters exchanged by Hoetzendorf with the head of 
the German General Staff, von Moltke. It appears that in 
1909, at the time of the European crisis, due to Austria's 
annexation of Bosnia and Herzogovina, Austria and Ger- 
many realized that a world war might thus be engendered, 
and the chiefs of their general staffs were instructed by 
their respective emperors and prime ministers to prepare a 
plan of campaign. This plan of campaign was agreed upon 
in 1909 and maintained and developed in subsequent years. 
In 1914 it was this very plan that Germany and Austria 
pursued. These facts are indubitable. The issue between 
Dr. Kanner and General Montgelas turns on their signifi- 
cance. The former contends that the will to war on the 
part of the emperors, their prime ministers, and the chiefs 
of their general staffs is evidenced by the formulation of 



an offensive military plan of campaign, particularly in view 
of the fact that Bismarck always refused to allow the mili- 
tary chiefs of Germany and Austria to agree upon such a 
plan. General Montgelas endeavors to show that the mak- 
ing of such a plan was merely a routine duty of the two 
chiefs of staff. He disputes that it was binding; in fact 
that it was a formal agreement. Thus the historians dig 
up and bury their dead over and over, not always recogniz- 
ing the corpse as together they look sadly on, arguing heat- 
edly the while. 

The Little Corner Never Conquered: The Story of the 
Red Cross Work for Belgium. By John van Schaick. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. Pp. 1-248; appendices 
and index, pp. 249-282. $2.00. 

Dr. A : an Schaick has here written a faithful account of 
what followed when the American Red Cross forces entered 
Belgium. It is not a brilliant book. It is another of the 
fairly numerous — and they should be wholly welcome — 
stories written about one phase or another of American 
activity in the war by men who participated in the activity, 
and who set about leaving an account of it with much the 
same thoroughness and devotion that they displayed during 
the war. The time will come when all of these efforts will 
be parts of a total of knowledge that will be of very large 
importance. 

In this volume the beginning is made very simply with the 
statement that the War Council of the Red Cross, the gov- 
ernment approving, sent a commission to Europe in 1917. 
Dr. Van Schaick explains that the head of the commission 
was Grayson M. P. Murphy, a successful New York banker 
and West Point graduate, who had a way of getting things 
done. He continues in a careful, exact sort of fashion to 
tell what happened in the first days after the commission 
reached Europe, and then he gets into its larger work. 

With his heart evidently filled with admiration for the 
part Belgium played in the war — an admiration that has not 
dulled in the passing of time— the author tells what Bel- 
gium's daring and suffering had been, and so he finds his 
way into descriptions that touch by their simplicity and sin- 
cerity, even as they did in the days between 1914 and 1918. 
Stories of refugees, stories of children, stories of parted 
families— too often parted forever— and, happily, stories of 
generous American effort to do whatsoever money and will- 
ing hearts could do to bring relief. Dr. Van Schaick has 
done a useful, patient work. 

The little corner never conquered refers to that tiny por- 
tion of Flanders behind Ypres and the Yser which was held 
by the Belgian army for four years of the war. Small as 
tlie area was, it called for as much intensive relief work as 
any district affected by the war, and Dr. Van Schaick has 
written a faithful and interesting account of the activities 
of the American Red Cross in that section. 

The problems to be handled were many and various. 
Every sort of assistance, military and civil, was needed ur- 
gently by the Belgian army and the remnant of unconquered 
country, but undoubtedly the most difficult problem was 
afforded by the thousands upon thousands of refugees who 
fled before the German occupation. Of these, almost four 
million eventually reached England, many by way of Hol- 
land, where they were not wanted and could not be cared 
for; thousands more went into France, where they even- 
tually gathered into groups and were greatly assisted by 
the A. R. C. 

It was, perhaps, especially fortunate for these that the 
American Red Cross was in a position to help them, for 
most of the refugees, being Flemish and of the lower classes, 
had alien and difficult temperaments and eventually became 
very unpopular, both in England and France. The work 
done in this regard is ably, and at times entertainingly, de- 
scribed by the writer. 

Nothing, however, could give a better impression of war 
conditions than the chapter devoted to children's stories, 
some of them related by the children themselves and others 
evidently recorded by A. R. C. workers. Children's colonies 
were organized and assisted by the American Red Cross, in 
which as much as possible of this tragic flotsam and jetsam 
of war was gathered and eared for, but the inevitable misery 



